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tempered less by uncertainty as to whether he would be sent than
how Elizabeth would deal with him when he got there.
For he already had premonitions. With her reluctance, often
expressed in tears, to part with him, he detected distrust of the
Dutch, distrust of having done right in committing her people's
blood and treasure to a cause with which she imperfectly sym-
pathised, distrust of him ... all confessed in his worried com-
munications with his colleagues. She was face to face now with
the stark difference between them. He would want to do things
on the grand scale, according to his nature, and she on the smallest
allowable, according to hers. Already she was regretting, count-
ing, interpreting her commitments in the thriftiest -degree
consistent with safety. He, meanwhile, from a couch where a
fall from a horse had laid him, was dealing with his bankers for
loans in the city secured by mortgages on various of his properties,
in the determination to go as speedily as possible, even if she
dallied, on the most lavish scale possible to dazzle the natives with
his and her splendour.
For a moment he had a shock when Walsingham warned him
to hold up preparations. He rose and hurried to see her. "You can
consider," he wrote in return to Walsingham, "what manner of
persuasion this must be from me to her ... (I) did comfort her
as much as I could, only I did let her know how far I had gone
in preparation." He prevailed. She knew that it was in any
event too late now to stop him. "I do think for all this she will
let me go, for she would not have me speak of it to the contrary
to anybody." The following month, October, 1585, she took
farewell of him at Richmond with a mixture of emotions which
her tears inadequately expressed.
On December 8th he set sail from Harwich after giving
London and the towns on the way a brave show with his train of
mounted knights, esquires, "musiconners" and 500 troopers from
amongst his own tenants, and on December loth, in a bad temper
because his pilots had advised against Brill as an anchorage for
his fleet of nearly a hundred sixty-ton vessels, disembarked at
Flushing.